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® The Prize-Winning Hymn for Evanston 


HOPE OF THE WORLD. 


Tunes: Ancient of Days or Donne Secours 


Hope of the world, Thou Christ of great Compassion, 
Speak to our fearful hearts by conflict rent. 
Save us, Thy people, from consuming passion, 


ar 
— ££ 
i, i, 


Who by our own false hopes and aims are spent. 
Hope of the world, God’s gift from highest heaven, 
Bringing to hungry souls the bread of life, 
Still let Thy spirit unto us be given 
To heal earth’s wounds and end her bitter strife. 





Hope of the world, afoot on dusty highways, 
Showing to wandering souls the path of light; 

Walk Thou beside us lest the tempting byways 
Lure us away from Thee to endless night. 


Hope of the world, who by Thy cross didst save us 
From death and dark despair, from sin and guilt. 
We render back the love Thy mercy gave us; 
Take Thou our lives and use them as Thou wilt. 


Hope of the world, O Christ, o’er death victorious, 
Who by this sign didst conquer grief and pain, 

We would be faithful to Thy gospel glorious: 
Thou art our Lord! Thou dost forever reign! 


—GEORGIA HARKNESS 

















Letters to the Editors 





Would Commonsense Close Some Churches? 





Business Proposition 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Mr. Keyes, reasoning from the charts he 
has made, says that “no thinking business 
man would vote to merge his growing busi- 
ness in return for 20% of the stock of the 
larger, but much less successful, firm. If 
he did, his family would be in the courts 
seeking to have a guardian appointed for 
him. It seems to me that we should apply 
this same commonsense reasoning to the 
proposed church merger.” 

Notice that Mr. Keyes feels that a man 
would not be mentally right if he pro- 
posed to do this. Francis Benton, and 
perhaps others, have shown that Mr. Keyes 
—being a business man—is used to look- 
ing at mergers solely from the viewpoint 
of secular business, with the profit col- 
umn on the ledger sheet being the main 
consideration. Using this commonsense 
“business man’s approach” of Mr. Keyes, 
one would logically close down any part 
of the business that was operating in the 
red from year to year; it could as easily 
be said of a man who.would not do so 
that “his family would be in the courts 
seeking to have a guardian appointed for 
him.” 

Here is my point. According to Mr. 
Keyes’ reasoning, we would be out of our 
mind to join the USA Presbyterian 
Church, since the charts show that we are 
doing a better job (which is debatable). 
Using the same reasoning, we would be 
out of our mind to continue to carry the 
many churches in our Assembly—both 
large and small—that from year to year 
give practically nothing to benevolences, 
that have a very small per capita giving, 
and that fail to register any results in 
soul-winning. Though the logical conclu- 
sion of Mr. Keyes’ thinking would demand 
that many of our churches should be shut 
down, it would take an insane person to 
suggest such a thing! 

The church I serve, typical of many in 
our denomination, is far below the USA 


THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying .. . 


Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
(Continued from last issue) 
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church average in per capita giving, and 
our benevolent giving—while it has in- 
creased considerably, is less that half the 
average of the USA church in that respect. 
But though Mr. Keyes would say that we 
are not in the profit column, if he were 
consistent, I imagine that he would consid- 
er us worthy to be in the U.S. church with 
him. Any other attitude would not sit 
well with my 283 members! 

And I might add that it might be em- 
barrassing to all to have some of his 
charts used, as a tool to defeat union, in 
a debate or discussion in my church. 

Fart. Downey. 
Statesville, N. C. 


Thanks 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

We think that was a very “Lousey” edi- 
torial you had about the Minute Women 
of America (Feb. 15, 1954).* Are you all 
ignorant or vicious. 

JAMES GREY. 
Edgewater Park, Miss. 


*NOTE—News is evidently a bit slow 
getting into some areas. However, a re- 
cent flurry of Minute Women responses 
has been stimulated by the national 
leaders. 


Thank You! 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Wonderful reporting of the Assembly. 
Best editorial about fear (May 31) you've 
published. It did me good! Your faith 
has been justified and will be! 

Harry H. Bryan. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Guidance on Union 


To THt OUTLOOK: 

Now that the vote on Church Union has 
been taken by the General Assembly and 
the final decision is up to the presbyteries, 
perhaps it will not be amiss to suggest 
that we have an end to “the tumult and 
shouting” and that we spend a great deal 
of our time between now and the time of 
the voting in the presbyteries in seeking 
to know the will of God in this whole mat- 
ter. There surely cannot be any difference 
of opinion at this point on the part of 
either the most ardent advocates or op- 
ponents of union. Surely, no matter how 
widely we may differ in our opinions as 
to the merits and demerits of the pro- 
posal, none of us would want to have oth- 
er than the will of God prevail in the final 
outcome. 

At times, through the turmoil of debate 
and the crash of opposing arguments, it 
seems not irreverent to say that God was 
having a hard time making himself heard. 
The discipline of quiet hours with God 
may do strange things to some of us, re- 
gardless of the depth of our convictions— 
convictions occasionally arrived at by the 
process of “re-arranging our prejudices,” 
rather than by “being quiet that we may 
know that God is.” 

Gamaliel’s advice to his fellow-Pharisees 
is of real import for us, as a church, just 
now. It could be, no matter which way 
our minds are turned, that we are not on 
the road along which God is walking. 


pro or con, which needs to be said. If 
each of us, in the quiet of his and her own 
secret place, will listen, it will surely be 
that we shall hear “the still small voice” 
which speaks wisdom, truth, and peace; 
and hearing, we will be given grace to 
follow where he is trying to lead us. 
LAWRENCE A. Davis. 

Huntington, W. Va. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Davis’ suggestion 
is entirely in line with the recommenda- 
tion of the Assembly (OUTLOOK, June 
14, p. 12). as the church prays earnestly 
about this question during the coming 
months, avoiding precipitate action and 
seeking, after January 1, to vote in line 
with the guidance of God. 


Missionary for Union 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In 1899, just at the close of the Spanish 
American war, both the Northern and the 
Southern Presbyterian Churches began 
mission work in Cuba. 

They worked side by side for eighteen 
years until each had established vigorous, 
growing churches. In 1917 the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Southern Church 
suggested that the two churches unite. 
They did so and the work was all put un- 
der the direction of the Northern Assem- 
bly. Not one of the Southern workers 
even considered leaving the field. Thirty- 
five years have passed and the work has 
been richly blessed of God. At the be- 
ginning, the superintendency of the evan- 
gelistic work was placed in the hands of 
one of the Northern workers while the di- 
rection of the educational work was en- 
trusted to one of the Southern mission- 
aries. 

Today our largest church numbers 
more than 600 members while we have 
30 others that are exerting a wonderful 
influence in the community where located. 
Today, also, our largest school numbers 
more than 1,600 students while we have 
eight or ten others with a student-body 
numbering 200-300. 

Union in Cuba has been a success and 
a blessing. Why might it not meet with 
the same results in the home field? 

Shall we stand aloof because of pin- 
point differences in our theology? The 
great work of the church is to carry far 
and near the wonderful truth that Christ 
came to the world to offer life, “Abundant 
life,” to all who would believe in him. 
United we can brush aside the perplexing 
question so often asked of us on the mis- 
sion field—“Why are there so many dif- 
ferent churches? How can we know which 
is right?” 

This is written by a missionary sent out 
in 1899 by the Southern Church and one 
who believes firmly that from a missionary 
standpoint union would make us more 
effective in building up God’s kingdom. 

R. L. WHARTON. 
Havana, Cuba. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Erskine (S. C.)—D.D.—R. T. Kerr, 
Troy, S. C.; W. L. Pressly, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C.; LL.D.: R. C. Grier, Due 
West, S. C.; T. A. Patrick, Fayetteville, 
Tenn. 

Washington & Lee (Va.)—D.D.: James 
Nelson Montgomery, Presbyterian, U. S., 
missionary to Formosa; conferred in ab- 





There does not seem to be much more, sentia. 
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ASSEMBLY PROCEEDINGS 


Effort to Restrict Full Information on World Council 
Meeting Is Defeated after Short Debate 


(Continued from last week) 


TUESDAY MORNING 

Various communications were reported 
at the beginning of the session—individ- 
uals protesting Saturday’s action on seg- 
regation. Some ministers who had ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the step 
also were being peppered with criticism 
or abuse. 

Last day of the Assembly started off 
typically—with a contest over majority 
and minority reports, with the minority 
report prevailing. 

With only the Presbyterian reunion 
feature cared for, the remainder of the 
Inter-Church Relations report was still 
before the Assembly for action. Halbert 
M. Jones presented it where the commit- 
tee was unanimous: 

—Declining to provide for congrega- 
tional voting on union, as requested by 
Lafayette Presbytery; 

—Telling North Alabama Presbytery 
that provision for regional synods has 
already been made in the Plan of Union; 

—Refusing a Winston-Salem request 
that missionaries and others absent from 
presbytery meetings when union is voted 
on be allowed to vote anyway; 

—Setting Reformation Day for Oct. 
31; theme: ‘Protestantism and Religious 
Tolerance”; and commending the film, 
“Martin Luther”; 

—Supporting the American Bible So- 
ciety and commending its film, “Our 
Bible—How it Came to Us”; 

—Joining with the faculty of Louis- 
ville Seminary (in answer to a communi- 
cation) requesting the National Council 
of Churches “to use every means at its 
disposal to see that official delegates and 
accredited visitors” to the Evanston meet- 
ing of the World Council are admitted 
to the United States (a few commissioners 
voted No). 


On the World Council 

The division of opinion within the 
committee was on the World Council 
meeting at Evanston. The minority re- 
port charged the majority with seeking 
to drop “an Iron Curtain across our 
church and preventing the dissemination 
of information concerning an agency of 
which we are a part.” 

The majority, led by Chalmers Alex- 
ander, had amended the recommendations 
of the permanent committee, recommend- 


ing simply that the General Council be 
requested to provide information to con- 
gregations about the hymn, scripture and 
prayer for the opening of the Assembly 
of the World Council. 

The permanent committee and the mi- 
nority of the standing committee also 
asked: 

(1) That the church papers be asked 
to carry information about the study ma- 
terial on Evanston; 

(2) That the boards and agencies be 
requested to use suitable World Council 
material in programs, bibliographies, re- 
source materials, special study sugges- 
tions, etc.; 

(3) That the Assembly commend the 
World Council material to the church- 
at-large for study and discussion. 

Both majority and minority agreed 
that the General Council should not pro- 
mote a special offering for the World 
Council. The minority (and the As- 
sembly) said the official bookstores (and 
not the General Council) should promote 
the sale of the Evanston books. 

Kenneth G. Phifer, Alexandria, Va., 
minister supported the minority recom- 
mendations. He said he did not quite 
understand why there should be opposi- 
tion to giving full information about the 
World Council meeting. We are a part 
of the World Council. Southern Presby- 
terians subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
theme, “Christ, the Hope of the World.” 
Surely, he said, we would want our people 
to be informed about what will be dis- 
cussed there. He outlined some of the 
varied work of the World Council and he 
asked, “Is our church to be protected from 
knowledge about that?” 

Mr. Alexander took exception ‘in a 
mild sort of way” to the minority’s use 
of “Iron Curtain” in the substitute rec- 
ommendation. He said the intent of the 
majority was not to protect anybody from 
anything. Some of the WCC material is 
good; some is not. He went on to discuss 
the recent Time magazine feature of 
Henry P. Van Dusen and the Evanston 
meeting. Some things in that article, he 
said, indicate that all the material is not 
good. Our people will know about it, 
they can use it; our church should not 
promote it. 

Harold W. Walker, Birmingham, Ala., 
elder, said he didn’t know much about the 
WCC before he came to the Assembly— 
and I don’t know much now, and some of 


you may not. However, he said, we are 
members, and the recommendation of the 
majority would hamper our people in 
getting information about it. Further, 
the majority report reflects on our people 
and their ability to understand and ap- 
praise the material. I don’t like the idea 
of the General Assembly telling our 
people down the line what they should 
read and study and what they shouldn't. 
Some reference, he said, had been made 
earlier to the Roman Catholic Church. 
It tells its people what they can read 
and what they can’t, and I don’t want our 
church to do it. 

J. F. Hubbard, Parsons, W. Va., min- 
ister, moved to remove the Iron Curtain 
reference, and without further debate the 
minority report was adopted by voice 
vote. 

Only remaining Inter-Church item ac- 
cepted the Prebyterian, USA, invitation 
to cooperate in 1956 in celebrating the 
250th anniversary of the organization of 
the first presbytery in America. The 
Moderator will appoint a committee of 
three (including the curator of the His- 
torical Foundation) to represent it in 
planning the celebration. 

Michael P. Testa, Presbyterian, U.S.- 
USA, missionary to Portugal, just re- 
turned on furlough, was presented by 
James A. Jones as representing the 


EVANSTON HYMN 
(See cover) 

The prize-winning hymn, among 
500 submitted to the Hymn Society 
of America, recognizing the Evan- 
ston meeting of the World Council 
of Churches in August, was writ- 
ten by Georgia Harkness. 


Dr. Harkness is professor of ap- 
plied theology at the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., and 
the author of many books. 

The hymn has already been 
translated into French and German. 

Ten additional hymns received 
honorable mention and all eleven, 
with music, have been published in 
a small booklet as “Eleven Ecumen- 
ical Hymns” by the Hymn Society 
of America, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 

The Harkness hymn, it is ex- 
pected, while being used now with 
“Ancient of Days” and “Donne 
Secours” tunes, will later have its 
own tune. At least, the hope is 
expressed that musicians will sub- 
mit original tunes for it. 





























youngest Presbyterian community in the 
world. He told how the missionaries of 
the three churches (Brazil Presbyterian 
also) have united their efforts with the 
Portugese church and how the work has 
prospered. Dr. Testa, with his family, 
will spend the winter at Mission Court 
in Richmond. 


Montreat College 


Chief item of the morning dealt with 
Montreat College, referred on the pre- 
vious Friday to the standing committee 
on Educational Institutions. Again the 
familiar pattern of majority-minority re- 
ports came up with the minority ulti- 
mately prevailing. 

Edward T. Noel, Houston, Texas, 
elder, spoke for the majority, and Colonel 
D. T. Moore, Lewisburg, W. Va., the 
committee chairman, represented the mi- 
nority. 

The majority wanted the Assembly to 
endorse Montreat College and its work 
and to put it in the budget for $50,000 
a year. It wanted the trustees instructed 
to continue to seek accreditation and to 
make the college serve “a real and par- 
ticular need of the total educational pro- 
gram of the church.” 

The minority, instead, called for an 
ad interim committee of seven, selected 
by the Moderator, to employ the services 
of a professional educational consultant 
at a cost not to exceed $5,000 (as later 
amended). This study committee is to 
draw its members from at least four sy- 
nods and these persons are to “have no 
connection with Montreat College or the 
Mountain Retreat Association or with 
undergraduate colleges of our denomina- 
tion.” 


The committee is to report next year. 
Meanwhile, an emergency appropriation 
of $50,000 (as amended) is to be pro- 
vided for this year. 

Colonel Moore anticipated that there 
would be some impatience with appoint- 
ing another committee, but, he pointed 
out, the previously authorized study had 
not been made. 

C. Grier Davis, Asheville, N. C., min- 
ister who was not a commissioner, spoke 
on behalf of the college and the Mountain 
Retreat Association, of which he is a 
trustee. He gave the first full and factual 
outline of the history of the college and 
its relation to the Assembly that has ever 
been given publicly. He said the fact 
that Dr. Anderson and his associates put 
up the money for the buildings and op- 
erated the school explains why they did 
not always pay proper respect to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and others on the funda- 
mental grounds that “he who does not 
pay the piper does not call the tune.” 
These things, he said, explain why, while 
we would applaud their efforts in some 
directions, we would not in others. 

He said that the college, under the 
leadership of Dr. McGregor, had been 
returned to the ownership of the Assem- 
bly, as he paid tribute to Dr. McGregor’s 
efforts. 

He said that while synodical control 
is the basic educational principle of the 
Assembly this does not mean that every 
institution is under a synod. He said 
that an economical arrangement is pos- 
sible through combining the operation of 
the Association and the college. Because 
it is the custom of church courts to ap- 
point trustees and expect them to transact 
the affairs of an institution, he said it is 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here from a recorded radio-telephone panel are 

Marshall C. Dendy, executive of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 

Christian Education; and John Newton Thomas, professor of theology 
at Union Seminary (Va.). 


TWO BAPTISMS 
We have a request with reference to 
Acts 19:1-7. 


ence in the mode of baptism received 


Was there any differ- 


by the 12 men menticned here, or was 
there merely a difference in meaning 


of the two baptisms? 


Denpy: In connection with this ques- 
tion it may be well to look up the first 
seven verses of the 19th chapter of Acts. 
The first baptism referred to on the part 
of those who were in Corinth was un- 
deubtedly the baptism of John the Bap- 
tist, an Old Testament baptism of re- 
pentance and dedication. The baptism 
of the Hol Spirit is, of course, the sec- 
ond form of baptism or type of baptism 
referred to. It was a difference in sig- 
nificance rather than a difference in 
mede. This is clearly indicated in the 
passage referred to above. 


4 


PRAYERS AFTER A DEATH 


Do vou believe in praying for a per- 
son after he has died? 


Tuomas: We might ask first, “Why 
should we pray for a person after he has 
died?” If it is to offer a prayer of 
thanksgiving for what that person has 
meant on earth, then in that sense I 
would say most emphatically we might 
pray for the dead. If it is to offer a 
prayer designed to change or improve the 
status of that person after death, then I 
should say that prayer for the dead has 
no basis in the Christian faith. Pretes- 
tants believe that at death the destiny of 
the individual is determined and that no 
prayers ascending after that time would 
alter the destiny of that person. There- 
fore, petitioning for the shortening of 
purgatorial suffering or removal of a per- 
son from the pangs of hell to Heaven is 
unavailing. 


better to have the trustees make the an- 
ticipated study of Montreat College. 

Robert S. Hough, Memphis pastor, 
supported the majority report. He said 
there have been four ad interim commit- 
tees. He said the institution is unique, 
it is moving in the right direction and we 
ought to give it the green light. 

Charles S. Sydnor, Leatherwood, Ky., 
pastor, said it was not Presbyterian pro- 
cedure to seek to do here what should be 
done in a careful study. If we are to 
present an emotional appeal for this in- 
stitution, then we should do so for all 
other agencies. He questioned the claim 
that “Montreat is for poor girls,” de- 
claring that other colleges graduate more 
girls who have not a penny from home. 
If Montreat is to receive $50,000 a year, 
why not Lees College and the others? I 
believe there should be a school here, he 
said, but some basic considerations must 
be settled first. 


$5,000 Is Available 

Warner L. Hall, Charlotte, N. C., sup- 
ported the minority. He is now chair- 
man of a N. C. Synod committee making 
a far-reaching study of that synod’s 
schools and colleges under a Ford Foun- 
dation grant of $50,000 with professional 
direction. He said the Montreat problem 
will not be decided permanently until it is 
decided rightly. The majority recom- 
mendation would be a piecemeal decision. 
We commissioners can't decide these 
questions but educational consultants can 
—-for money that I know where we can 
get (this was the $5,000 that was finally 
agreed to). 

Mr. Noel, Howard H. Thompson, Rus- 
ton, La.; J. Chester Frist, Mobile; and 
Fred P. Turner, Ocala, Fla., supported 
the majority. 

Paul Tudor Jones, Richmond, Va., 
said the question is not whether the col- 
“sincere Christian institution” 
but whether we will continue to give sup- 
port and aid it to doa better work. Trus- 
tees, he said, never consider the relation 
of an institution to its governing body. 

Eldon D. Wilson, Richmond, Va., 
moved the amendment of a $50,000 emer- 
ency appropriation for the year, which 
was adopted. 

Dr. Frist and Mr. Turner wanted the 
trustees to make the proposed study. Dr. 
Hall said that the monev he had sug- 
gested would not be available under those 
circumstances. 

David L. Stitt, Austin Seminary pres- 
ident, said it was unthinkable that a 
board of trustees would ask that this 
study be given to them. I cannot under- 
stand it, he said. He described a broad- 
gauged project now underway in the Sy- 
nod of Texas where all its institutions are 
being studied. The results will be report- 
ed to synod where the decisions will be 
made. 

Dr. Frist said he imagined that the 
president of the seminary or the seminary 
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itself requested the study, but Dr. Stitt 
said positively not. The synod ordered 
the study of its total educational program. 

The minority report was substituted 
(226-159) and adopted. 


Race Issue Again 


There was a committee division on two 
other items—and in both of these the 
minority prevailed. An overture from 
the Presbytery of Missouri wanted the 
Assembly to instruct the Montreat direc- 
tors “to redefine the existing policy so 
as to encourage the residents and em- 
ployees, as well as visitors, at Montreat 
to participate freely and fully in the life 
of the church at Montreat, with no restric- 
tion or distinction on the grounds of race, 
economics or any other superficial fac- 
tor.” 

The majority recommended a straight- 
out negative answer. The minority ask- 


ed that it be answered “in conformity 
with” the Assembly’s previous action on 
segregation. This action affirms that seg- 
regation is out of harmony with Chris- 
tian teaching, the church should lead 
rather than follow cultural patterns, and 
it “urges” trustees of Assembly institu- 
tions to “adopt a policy of opening the 
doors of these institutions to all races.” 

Dr. Lee G. Davy, Kingsport, Tenn., 
elder urged support of the minority. Ray- 
mond B. Spivey, Palmyra, Mo., minister 
did the same, saying, “‘Here at Montreat 
we must witness to our faith.” Robert B. 
Siedentopf, Bay Minette, Ala., thought it 
would be strange if the action should not 
conform to the earlier action on segrega- 
tion. Dr. E. Z. Browne, New Orleans 
physician, called for a period of silent 
prayer as he had on earlier occasions. 
Thomas A. Fry, Bristol, Tenn., supported 
the minority. 


@ Before young people go Forward With Christ they face... 


A Prior Need 


N ORDER that you might see what 

this Forward With Christ program can 
mean to young people, I will here try to 
speak not only for your own children, 
but for all the young people in our South- 
land—the unchurched and the churched. 
For this program can affect all of us. 

In an effort to be honest about our- 
selves, I may say first that despite the 
Bomb, the prospect of army service, and 
the threat of communism, most of us are 
not consciously aware of insecurity. Life 
is still very easy for us. We are the chil- 
dren of privilege. 

Because of this, most of us have come 
to ask but one thing of life—easy fun 
and good times. And too, we best express 
our innermost beings through competi- 
tion—particularly that of social and 
physical life. For, you see, what most 
of us are really interested in, all nominal 
creeds aside, is ourselves. The group 
allegiance most commonly felt is that of 
“the gang,” not that of church or country. 

I hasten to say, however, that we are 
what we are because we are also the 
children of our fathers—our idealism ex- 
presses itself in acting as do those whom 
we respect. And too, many of these per- 
sons—our parents especially, put these 
attitudes just described into tangible liv- 
ing more than any other attitudes. This 
self-centeredness is what we see taken 
seriously— even though we see it through 
the gauze veils of professed creeds and 
beliefs. 





*Davidson College student, son of the 
associate educational secretary of the 
World Missions staff, Nashville, Tenn. 
This talk, given at the 1954 Assembly, 
profoundly moved the Commissioners 
who heard it. 
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By LEIGHTON McCUTCHEN* 


What then may this program mean to 
us? Through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, it can mean the end of our present 
way of existence, and the beginning of 
real life. For this program—Forward 
with Christ—taken seriously, means that 
our models’ lives will be really motivated 
now by Christ first—not self first. This 
program, under God, can turn lofty ideal 
into cold hard fact. We will begin to 
see a dynamic urge to evangelize unfold, 
in place of the half-zealed proposals of 
today. We will see churches break their 





bodies into yeast-like units in order that 
the Body of Christ might grow. We will 
see the local church to be more than an 
expression of society among “our sort of 





McCUTCHEN—Young people are 
acting like their elders. 


The question was raised about whether 
employees can be segregated. The Mod- 
erator said this would be a problem for 
the management to work out. He said 
this was a recommendation to the trus- 
tees. When his attention was called to 
the word “instruct” in the overture, he 
said that the Saturday action on segrega- 
tion did not “instruct.” Does the court 
sustain this interpretation? There was a 
Yes response. 

The vote was then put, re-affirming for 
Montreat the Saturday action, “urging” 
the trustees to conform to the announced 
policy of the Assembly. 


Stillman Charter 


In one other situation the same problem 
arose in the same report. Stillman Col- 
lege presented a new charter for approval. 
In this charter there is no specification 
that students shall be Negroes. The ma- 


folks” and see it really as an inner fel- 
lowship of souls before God—irrespec- 
tive of class, race, or likability. We will 
begin to see a prophetic church, far out 
in front of society, loving it to her own 
goal of the high calling of Christ. 

Do you want to know what we are go- 
ing to do with this program? Then show 
us vour enthusiasm, and by the quality of 
vour response and ccmmitment let us 
measure ours. Dare us to give our bodies, 
minds, and spirits totally to him. Dare 
us then to preach the good news. By 
vour own love, challenge us to think little 
of homeland and much of people in a 
world. Just dare us to replace the goal 
of a good job and easy privilege with 
that of a life of joyously losing ourselves 
in love. See then, if your goals are reach- 
ed. Just try to limit the net gain of mis- 
sionaries to 168, or of preachers to 600. 

You'll not be able to, because Christ 
has already broken down the wall between 
thought and deed. He has taken the 
Word, and made it flesh, and he now 
enables the Word expressed in this pro- 
vram to be realized in fact. I know this 
because he has done this kind of thing 
forme. He has changed the words—“‘Go 
ye, into all the world”—into the reality 
of “Leighton McCutchen, go to Africa, 
taking up my cross there, sharing me with 
those people.” 

Friends, I challenge you to take this 
program seriously. For, as you really 
do, you may expect to lose your own sons 
and daughters, as well as those of your 
neighbors, to a radical life of breaking 
barriers, loving the unlovely, living in 
other lands—in other words—to lose 
them to Life—abundant in Christ Jesus. 
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jority of the standing committee had re- 
inserted the word Negro so as to make 
Stillman limited to Negro students. The 
minority asked the Assembly to approve 
the charter as submitted by the trustees— 
with no mention of Negro. 

Mr. Noel supported the majority say- 
ing that some members of the committee 
were afraid that if it were not restricted 
some undesirable elements of white people 
would try to enroll there. 

W. Frank Wood, Cleveland, Miss., 
said, Let’s protect the school for the 
colored folks until the white schools open 
theirs for the colored. 

A Tuscaloosa elder reiterated the same 
appeal saying that the recommended ac- 
tion might prevent some deserving Negro 
students from going there. 

A voice vote adopted the minority rec- 
ommendation. 

With recess time at hand, the rest of 
the report was adopted without reading. 

Gratitude was expressed for Stillman’s 
good progress. Montreat and the Assem- 
bly’s Training School were commended. 
ATS looks toward complete elimination 
of an undergraduate program and opera- 
tion strictly as a graduate school. Tribute 
was paid Henry Wade DuBose for his 
ten years of leadership as ATS president. 
ATS trustees are to study the current 
policy of electing professors for three- 
year periods, comparing this practice 
with comparable institutions, indicating 
whether this is the wisest practice. (Sem- 
inaries, for example, elect professors for 
unlimited periods.) 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Down the final stretch the Assembly 
came, with the reports of its six major 
agencies still before it. Annuities and 
Relief led off, with Walter A. Bennett, 
Oklahoma City, presenting the report. 
This report, as adopted, urges full sup- 
port of the annuity funds, commends the 
group insurance plan sponsored by the 
Board, urges presbyteries to insist that 
all active ministers belong to the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund and other Board 
recommendations reported here May 31. 

Only discussion to slow down this re- 
port came from consideration of an 
Orange Presbytery overture, with John 
C. Whitley, Leaksville, N. C., represent- 
ing the presbytery. The overture, point- 
ing to large bank balances and resources 
of the A&R Board, asked a minimum of 
$150 a month for disabled ministers un- 
der 65 plus $50 a month for each de- 
pendent child. 

Mr. Whitley said there is more than a 
million dollars in the reserve fund. Dr. 
Boggs, who surrendered the chair in or- 
der to participate in the discussion, ex- 
plained that the Board’s major receipts 
come in toward the end of the year and 
the receipts cannot be anticipated. He 
said there is a basic difference between 


the philosophy of the men of Orange 
Presbytery and the Board and the Assem- 
bly must determine the issue. 

The vote was put and it was unani- 
mous to sustain the report and the Board. 


Women’s Work & Figures 

Paul Tudor Jones, Richmond, Va., re- 
ported for the committee on Women’s 
Work. He explained, somewhat apolo- 
getically, in view of earlier patterns, that 
his committee had no minority report. 
Miss McGaughey was given a rising vote 
of thanks by the Assembly for her 25 
years of leadership of this work. 

The WW staff was asked to continue 
to seek to raise its salaries to a level com- 
parable to other agencies. Women’s 
groups are urged to invite their pastors 
to teach a course in Presbyterian govern- 
ment and the basic doctrines. Sessions 
are encouraged to form a committee on 
Women’s Work. 

The Board was urged to continue its 
‘emphasis of constant self-criticism, re- 
study, and flexible adaptation to the needs 
of the church.” 

Then came an unexpected debate. The 
standing committee wanted annual re- 
ports to show average attendance at circle 
and general meetings of the Women of 
the Church—as one of the criteria of the 
organization’s effectiveness. Stuart R. 
Oglesby, who is a member of the WW 
Board, moved to delete this requirement, 
saying it would hinder the work if these 
records had to be kept. 

Robert A. Potter, Arden, N. C., said 
they give numbers now and this would 
provide a better basis of appraisal than 
the numbers now reported. Eldon D. 
Wilson said the trouble with us is that too 
often we don’t care how many or how 
much. They already keep these records; 
why not report them? 

H. H. Fettis, Atlanta, said the figures 
wouldn’t mean much. It would not be 
right to require them when the Assembly 
doesn’t keep them on its own activities. 
We are interested in—shall I say—our 
women’s figures, but this is an unneces- 
sary requirement. He appealed to the 
Assembly to lay no added burden on the 
work that would mean nothing. 

The amendment carried—then it was 
reported that one commissioner trying to 
get the Moderator’s attention had wanted 
to report that the WW staff present at 
the Assembly was opposed to the idea of 
reporting these figures. 

Dr. McGregor introduced W. A. Tuck- 
er, former business manager of the Bat- 
tery Park Hotel, Asheville, who had just 
arrived as the business manager of Mon- 
treat. 


Christian Education 

Christian Education was reported by 
Warner L. Hall. It moved through to 
adoption with only slight delay. 

The committee and Assembly looked 
with favor on publication of a looseleaf 
edition of the Book of Church Order “as 


soon as a practical method for its prep- 
aration and distribution can be devised.” 

A negative answer was given to a re- 
quest that Junion Hi (or Intermediate) 
groups not be called Pioneers. J. G, 
Hutchinson, St. Petersburg, Fla., said 
Pioneer always has to be explained. Dr, 
Hall said Pioneer is not the best possible 
word but neither is Junior Hi, especially 
in the smaller towns. Churches can use 
whichever applies. Raymond B. Spivey 
wanted the word retained because of 
Pioneer Camps held jointly with USA 
groups. Marshall C. Dendy of the Board 
said Junior Hi means a different age 
group in some places. Pioneer was re- 
tained. 

The Assembly, prompted by Orange 
Presbytery, asks for a revision of the 
child’s catechism either by the Board or 
in cooperation with other Presbyterian 
bodies. 

A stern criticism of young people’s 
material from Meridian Presbytery was 
answered in the negative. 

Henry Edward Russell, Montgomery, 
Ala., pastor, urged that a film on John 
Knox be produced. The committee and 
Assembly referred this, as well as the pos- 
sibility of a John Calvin film, to the 
Board of Christian Education and the 
Radio and TV division of Church Exten- 
sion. 

Last year considerable discussion was 
occasioned by a proposed section on 
“Testing” in regard to presbytery duties 
in receiving candidates for the ministry. 
Evidently the additional study authorized 
at that time was satisfactory for the Test- 
ing program was adopted without ques- 
tion. It calls for presbyteries to employ 
intelligence, vocational and personality 
tests before candidates enter a seminary. 

A Book of Church Order chapter on 
the Director of Christian Education pro- 
voked no debate and the Assembly ap- 
proved it unanimously. 

A recommendation calling for a cen- 
tennial celebration and a financial cam- 
paign by 1961 (the Southern church’s 
100th anniversary) was quietly omitted 
by the committee. 

Other items as recommended by the 
Board (OUTLOOK, May 10), including an 
amended policy for the John Knox Press, 
were adopted by the Assembly without 
discussion. 

Hereafter one standing committee will 
deal with all matters now handled by 
Christian Education and Educational In- 
stitutions committees in the Assembly. 
The committee will be enlarged so as to 
provide adequately for sub-committees 
that will be necessary. 

Synods are called upon, in cooperation 
with the Division of Men’s Work, to 
hold elder-deacon-pastor conventions in 
1956 (the 250th anniversary of American 
Presbyterianism), considering ‘‘our heri- 
tage, the principles of representative gov- 
ernment, the contribution of the Presby- 
terian Church to the nation, the signifi- 
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cance of the work of elders and deacons, 
the purposes and processes of Men's 
Work as it promotes the total program of 
the church.” 


Church Extension 

C. H. Williams, Tuscaloosa, Ala., pas- 
tor, reported for Church Extension. This 
report (OUTLOOK, May 31) occasioned 
no debate and called for strong support 
and reinforcement of the far-reaching re- 
sponsibilities included in Home Missions, 
Evangelism, Negro Work, Radio & TV. 
Christian Relations had already been 
dealt with in a special committee—but not 
for the reason reported in the newspapers. 
News reports had it that the race rela- 
tions report was taken from Church Ex- 
tension because the chairman of that com- 
mittee, Mr. Williams, is a Negro. 

The facts are, long ago reported here, 
that the Christian Relations division ask- 
ed that a special committee be named to 
consider its entire report and further that 
this be done regularly in the future. The 
request was made long before the stand- 
ing committee chairmen were named. 

A pre-Assembly conference on evange- 
lism was authorized for next year. 

Emphases in the “Forward With 
Christ” program were cordially com- 
mended. 


World Missions 


David L. Stitt, Austin Seminary pres- 
ident, brought the World Missions report 
before the Assembly. This one had some 
lively items in it, as it turned out. 

One recommendation asks for explora- 
tion of the idea of staggering the World 
Missions season across the church so as 
to use missionaries and other leaders as 
well as visual aids more fully. Dr. Pat- 
ton, of the General Council, referred to 
this as a “brand new idea” and indicated 
that such a plan might well be considered 
for other seasons. 

Mission Court (Richmond, Va.) trus- 
tees have long been named by the Assem- 
bly although that furlough home has no 
relationship to the Assembly. Now the 
Assembly has decided it will no longer 
name the trustees-—doubtless because sim- 
ilar institutions are maintained in other 
localities too. 

As indicated here (May 24), gifts to 
“unofficial and secular relief agencies” 
are not recommended by World Missions 
leaders as suitable channels through 
which churches and church people may 
make their gifts. The Assembly was ask- 
ed to join in supporting this position. 
The ones specified were: CARE, Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund, Foster Parents’ 
Plan, World Neighbors, Inc., Meals for 
Millions, American Relief for Korea. 

This was opposed by the former Mod- 
erator, Dr. Price, who said this was a 
good recommendation insofar as it re- 
fers to any official gifts from congrega- 
tions or presbyteries, but the recommen- 
dation seems to imply that these are not 
suitable even for individual gifts. He 
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spoke particularly of World Neighbors, 
and the leadership given in it by Frank 
Laubach. Failure to support this, he 
said, should be unfortunate. Church 
gifts should go through official channels 
but the Assembly should not seek to in- 
fluence individual giving. 

Paul B. Freeland, director of Overseas 
Relief and Inter-Church Aid, was asked 
to speak to this point. He said these 
agencies are constantly advertising for 
and getting gifts from our people. You 
can be sure that the church agencies are 
not going to give through these agencies. 
They know they are not good, but the 
people in the churches need to be cau- 
tioned against them. World Neighbors, 
he said, is not backed by Church World 
Service. The Protestant churches have 
Church World Service. We ask you to 
support it, to give your gifts through it. 

The recommendation was adopted as 
presented by the committee. 


Mission Board Personnel 


What turned out to be one of the most 
interesting episodes in the entire Assem- 
bly came with the committee recommenda- 
tion on replacements in the Board of 
World Missions. 

Dr. Stitt explained that Dr. Cunning- 
ham of Decatur, Ga., who had been 
named by the Assembly’s Nominating 
Committee had declined to serve. There- 
fore the standing committee had to fill 
that place. The Nominating Committee 
had also named Harry M. Moffett, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., pastor, and Paul Tudor 
Jones, Richmond, Va., pastor. 

However, the standing committee, fac- 
ing replacement of Dr. Cunningham, had 
substituted the name of Lamar Westcott, 
Dalton, Ga., elder, for Dr. Jones in the 
one-year term, and had placed T. Watson 
Street, Austin Seminary professor of mis- 
sions, and Dr. Moffett in the three-year 
class. Dr. Stitt took pains to explain 
that the committee had named Dr. Street 
without any participation on his part. 

The committee therefore nominated 
Street, Moffett and Westcott. 

It had been noised about the Assembly 
earlier that efforts would be made by cer- 
tain elements to block the appointment of 
Street and Moffett and consultations with 
missions leaders were reported, indicating 
sympathy with the movement. 

This opposition came to light in a 
motion offered by W. W. Arrowood, 
Rowland, N. C. minister, who nominated 
J. Wayte Fulton, Miami, Fla., and E. B. 
McGukin, Lynchburg, Va., in place of 
Street and Moffett. 

Dr. Patton reported that Dr. McGukin 
should not be nominated since he was to 
be on the General Council. Then, Dr. 
Arrowood, after” hurried consultation 
across the aisle with G. Aiken Taylor, 
nominated J. J. Scott, Decatur, Ga. 

Richard B. Hardie, Jr., Little Rock, 
supported the standing committee slate, 
saying that the committee saw no reason 


to substitute others 
mended. 

G. Aiken Taylor, Burlington, N. C., 
then brought out into the open the basis 
of the objection. He indicated that, des- 
pite the fact that the Assembly’s Nom- 
inating Committee was charged with 
bringing in names for these positions and 
even though the standing committee had 
the matter in its hands, he had compiled 
a list of names and had asked members 
of the Board of World Missions and the 
secretary about them. However, he said, 
the secretary (Dr. Fulton) would not by 
word or gesture, by not so much as the 
lifting of an eyebrow, indicate any reac- 
tion to present or proposed members of 
the Board. 

The men nominated by Dr. Arrowood 
(Fulton and Scott), he said, “believe in 
the present policies and aims of our pres- 
ent program. . . . They have indicated 
that they support our Board. They 
have not spoken or written against it.” 
He said he was deeply impressed on Sun- 
day night by the defense of the program 
of the Board as offered by Hugh Bradley, 
field secretary, who sought to answer some 
of the charges made in the ad interim 
report on World Missions. Dr. Taylor 
said there has been no bloc voting this 
week; the Assembly is not divided in its 
support of our Board of World Missions, 
and he urged the election of Fulton and 
Scott because they support the present 
program. 


for those recom- 


James A. Jones, who is vice-chairman 
of the Board, said he doubted the wisdom 
of the procedure being followed and the 
discussion of personalities on the As- 
sembly floor. He moved, therefore, the 
naming of a special committee to retire 
and bring in a slate of nominees. The 
committee he suggested, and as named, 
was composed of P. D. Miller, chairman 
of the Assembly’s permanent Nominating 
Committee; Dr. Stitt, John A. Redhead 
(chairman of the ad interim committee on 
World Missions), Dr. Arrowood, Eldon 
D. Wilson, and J. R. McCain. 

The committee retired and brought in 
its report during the evening meeting. 


Committee Reports 


When it did, the committee had agreed 
to drop Dr. Street, naming Mr. West- 
cott, Dr. Moffett and Dr. P. T. Jones. 
Dr. Stitt reported that because he and 
Dr. Street were from the same institu- 
tion he had declined to participate in the 
decision but, he said, the report has my 
full concurrence. It preserves the bal- 
ance of laymen as desired. 

This did not suit the objectors, how- 
ever, so Dr. Arrowood offered a one-man 
minority report—the only minority report 
to be defeated during the Assembly. He 
said he thought the best way to settle the 
problem was to withdraw all four names 
brought in question and then nominate 
others, but the majority would not agree. 
So he now nominated Dr. P. T. Jones, 
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Mr. Westcott and R. ‘T. L. Liston, presi- 
dent of King College. 

At this point Dr. Boggs, the Moderator, 
obviously referring to the Taylor speech 
of the afternoon, said, ‘‘We do not be- 
lieve that it is becoming in the General 
Assembly to discuss personalities,” and 
he spoke in such a way as to show his 
displeasure of the tone of the earlier com- 
ment. He was about to suggest that the 
Assembly vote on the matter without fur- 
ther discussion, but was halted by Dr. 
Miller who said he had important in- 
formation that should be presented to 
the body. 

G. Aiken Taylor spoke briefly sup- 
porting Dr. Arrowood’s motion. He said 
we have differences of opinion and upon 
those differences some of the decisions of 
our church courts are made. He saw no 
reason why the list should not be accept- 
able since it was the same as _ before, 
with the exception of one name (Dr. 
Street). 

Dr. Miller then spoke as the chairman 
of the special committee and also against 
the background of his experience as chair- 
man of the permanent Nominating Com- 
mittee. He said they had agreed to drop 
the name of Dr. Street, who seemed to be 
the controversial figure, but the minority 
seems to feel that a compromise is the 
acceptance of their point of view. 

He said no reasons had been offered 
for the substitutions proposed. By say- 
ing that the proposed men are loyal to 
the Board of World Missions, he said, 
it is implied that the men nominated by 
the Assembly’s Nominating Committee 
are not loyal to that Board. 

He then gave some of the background 
of the committee’s work, including a let- 
ter requesting the secretary, Dr. Fulton, 
to make suggestions as to suitable ap- 
pointees tothe Board. Dr. Fulton replied 
that he had no suggestions but he would 
ask the Board at its March 16 meeting to 
offer some names. After it met, a list of 
seven names was submitted—including 
the name of Dr. Moffett. Therefore, 
said Dr. Miller, since Dr. Moffett was 
suggested by the Board itself, we saw no 
reason to withdraw his name. 

The vote was put on the substitute of 
Dr. Arrowood and it lost. 


Phifer Motion 

Then, Wm. E. Phifer, Kansas City, 
Mo., pastor and another member of the 
ad interim committee on World Missions, 
took the floor and moved that the As- 
sembly return to the original recommen- 
dation of the standing committee—Street, 
Moffett and Westcott. He said the ap- 
pointment of the special committee was 
unique, especially in view of the nomina- 
tions of the Assembly’s permanent and 
standing committees. He was not im- 
pressed by the implied criticism offered 
by one of the speakers. He said it had 
been stated that the Executive Secretary 
(Dr. Fulton), when confronted by the 


list of names, did not “by so much as 
the lifting of an eyebrow” object to these 
men. If he did not object, then there is 
no reason why we should. 

This statement moved Dr. Fulton to 
ask for the floor. He said he wanted to 
make his position entirely clear, parti- 
cularly with reference to the Phifer state- 
ment. He said it has been his policy for 
25 years to make no comments about 
Board members, for, he said, if the im- 
pression were to get abroad in the church 
that the secretaries are choosing the 
Board members or that they were becom- 
ing self-perpetuating, your confidence in 
all the boards would be destroyed. 

He said the fact that he made no com- 
ment implies neither approval nor dis- 
approval. 

He was applauded when he sat down. 

Then the Phifer motion was put and 
it was overwhelmingly approved, naming 
Street, Moffett and Westcott to the Board. 


TUESDAY EVENING 
The conclusion of the foregoing report 
did not come until just before adjourn- 
ment Tuesday night but it is reported 
earlier so as to keep it in its context. 


General Council 

J. E. Faucette, Bristol, Tenn., reported 
for the committee on the General Coun- 
cil, with the shortest mimeographed re- 
port on record—just over two pages. 

This committee brought forward the 
$6,224,075 budget for Assembly causes 
(OuTLooK, Apr. 26). Only change was 
the earlier Montreat action, adding $50,- 
000 for the college for next year. 

Use of a Church Planning Committee 
is now urged under the following de- 
scription : 

“The Church Planning Committee is a 
committee appointed by the Session to rec- 
ommend plans in broad outline for the 
program of the local church, to arrange 
the calendar of activities for the total 
church program, and to co-ordinate and 
integrate the program of all groups of 
the church. It is concerned with the pro- 
grams of all the groups of the local 
church: Sunday school, children, youth, 
young adults, men, women, and all other 
organized groups. This committee is the 
servant of the Session—the Session func- 
tioning through it in planning and guid- 
ing the total program of the church. All 
of the actions of the committee are sub- 


ject to the review, approval and control 
of the Session.” 


The General Council is asked to study 
the possibility of changing the monthly 
and seasonal emphases in order to give 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15, 1956 to the promotion of 
stewardship and the Every Member Can- 
vass. 

Overtures are to be made by the Gen- 
eral Council, looking. toward changing 
Race Relations Sunday so as not to con- 
flict with Boy Scout Sunday. 

The request of the Board of Christian 
Education for 1956 to be a year of em- 
phasis on higher education was granted, 
with this to be integrated into the ‘“For- 


ward With Christ” program. 

The latter program was adopted as 
printed here April 26 with one addition— 
under **Education” this was added: “An 
enlarged enrollment of Presbyterian 
young people in denominational colleges 
in preparation for Christian service”— 
obviously referring to church vocations. 

An overture from Potomac Presbytery 
sought Assembly provision whereby funds 
held or invested by boards and agencies 
might be made available as loans to 
churches to help in construction pro- 
grams. This was answered in the nega- 
tive on the ground that “the disposition 
of funds rests entirely in the hands of 
the respective boards and agencies.” 

Some questions were raised about the 
changed formula in apportioning askings 
to the respective synods. The old for- 
mula based askings: 1/3 on membership, 
1/3 on contributions to Assembly agen- 
cies for the past three years, and 1/3 on 
government figures showing per capita 
income in each area. 

The new formula is the same on the 
first two items. The latter is changed to 
1/3 for total contributions, less building 
expense, for the past three years. 

When reasons for the change were ask- 
ed it was explained that Mississippi, for 
example, is reported in government fig- 
ures with a low average income but the 
Presbyterians of Mississippi are not in 
the low income group. 


Adjournment: 9:30 

W. S. Thorington, Signal Mountain, 
Tenn., read the resolutions of thanks. The 
minutes of the final day were read by 
P. J. Garrison and approved. 

Then S. J. (Jap) Patterson, Jr., led 
the closing worship on ‘The Practice of 
Our Priesthood—Our Witness to the 
World,” with the Assembly singing, “So 
Let Our Lips and Lives Express the Holy 
Gospel We Profess,” and finally, “Rise 
Up, O Men of God . . . to Serve the King 
of Kings!” 

The Moderator pronounced the bene- 
diction and declared the 94th Assembly 
adjourned to convene June 2, 1955 in 
Grace Covenant church, Richmond, Va. 

It was 9:30 p.m. and the commission- 
ers who stayed to the very end (perhaps 
half or a few more) knew that they had 
witnessed and participated in a General 
Assembly that had made history. 

But the editorial comments and evalua- 
tions must be carried separately. Here 
endeth the daily record of what the As- 
sembly did in Montreat, N. C., May 27- 
June 1, 1954. 





ALL CHURCH OFFICERS... 

Ministers and others will want to pro- 
vide copies of Mr. Kell’s talk (next page) 
for distribution to all their officers. It 
might be used in an officers’ meeting as 
a discussion basis. 


12 for 35¢ (minimum) ; 50 for $1. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Church officers are men of privilege; will they match 
that privilege with a life marked by higher dedication? 


The Ruling Elder Is Leader 


T IS a pleasure and an honor to speak 

to the ruling elders who are commis- 
sioners to this General Assembly. 

In the finest sense of the word—with 
no connotation of snobbery—we, as 
elders, are a privileged group. In this 
there is danger and peril. The more one 
knows about the life of our Lord, the 
more one realizes that he had his great- 
est conflicts with the privileged religious 
group of his age. 

Scholars agree that the privileged 
religious group of Jesus’ day, known as 
the Pharisees, were, from a standpoint 
of doctrine and creed, closer to Christ 
than any other. 

The Pharisees believed in God and 
his sovereignty, the resurrection of the 
body, the tithe, the Ten Commandments, 
the sanctity of marriage. Creed-wise and 
doctrinally they were basically sound. 
Yet Jesus had more conflicts with this 
group than with any other of his day. 

Why? Because in their religious priv- 
ilege they developed a pride which led to 
self-righteousness, literalism and defense 
of the social status quo. Though they 
believed in the sovereignty of God and 
his rule over all of life, their relation- 
ships with men and society were without 
evidence of the goodness of God. 


Religious, but Godless 

The life of Jesus stands out in bold 
and dramatic relief as we hear him speak 
out against the Godless traits of an 
otherwise religious, privileged group. He 
said of them, “They . . . love the chief 
place at feasts and the chief seats in the 
synagogues and the salutations in the 
market places, and to be called of men, 
Rabbi.” Speaking of humility, he said, 
“But woe unto vou scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrities !”’ 

Yes, in religious privilege there is peril 
and there is danger. Up to this point 
you may feel, and rightly so, that this 
observation is certainly not appropriate 
to the fine group of gentlemen assembled 
here this morning. Personally, as long 
as I live, I trust I shall recognize that 
there is potential danger in religious priv- 
ilege. For this reason, I like to hear 
and re-hear the dramatic parable told by 
Jesus to a religious group. In this story, 
Jesus has the religious priest and the re- 
ligious Levite pass down the road from 
Jerusalem to Jerico—but on the other 
side. So busy with a religious mission, 





*Mr. Kell, who is head of the Mary 
Grey Hosiery Mills, Bristol, Va., and an 
elder in Central church of that city, gave 
this address to the elders attending the 
recent Assembly. 


JUNE 21, 1954 


By ROBERT E. KELL* 


they do not see a bleeding, suffering 
human being, who is lying there as a 
result of an evil social situation. Both 
the priest and the Levite had such spirit- 
ual blind spots that they were indifferent 
to the suffering of a personality, not to 
mention the social injustice that brought 
this about. Then Jesus ushers into this 
drama a lowly, unpretentious, unherald- 
ed man. Yes, the Samaritan saw and 
recognized suffering. He showed a godly 
compassion for a personality created by 
God in his own image. 

The significance of this parable is not 
obsolete. For twenty-five years our own 
generation has been passing down the 
road—but on the other side. We too have 
been busy with religious missions—ver- 
bally defending our faith in God. Dur- 
ing this time a modern Samaritan has 
followed us in the form of a governmental 
social agency. With a philosophy of 
humanism, it has attempted to alleviate 
social injustices that we as a privileged 
religious group with spiritual blind spcts 
failed to see. 

Is there anv wonder that Christ said 
and is still saying, to a religious, priv- 
ileged group, “Ye shall know them by 
their fruits.” 

On another occasion he said and is 
still saying, “Not everyone who says to 
me Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom 
of heaven, but he who does the will of my 
Father. ...” 

In the light of conflicts Tesus had with 
the religious privileged group of his day, 
can we not, with good reason, ask our- 
selves the question, “In religious priv- 





KELL: An elder owned the house 
and 16 like it. 


ilege may there not be potential danger 
and peril?” 

Whether our answer be yes or no, there 
is another question we can ask ourselves 
which might disturb our consciences. The 
question was asked by Jesus of his own 
disciples, “What do ye more than 
others? . . . Do not the publicans and 
sinners the same? . . . What do ye more 
than others ?” 


They Believed—But 

There are two interesting conclusions 
one can reach as he studies the context 
out of which these questions come. First, 
Jesus was not questioning the doctrine or 
creed of his disciples. They believed in 
Jesus and his Lordship. 

Secondly, he was questioning their 
ethical relationship with men and society. 
By means of these questions he was 
saying there should emanate from a pro- 
found faith in the sovereignty of God, 
evidences, in their relationships to men 
and society, which are distinctively good. 
“What do ye more than others? . . . Do 
not the publicans and sinners the same? 
. .. What do ye more than others ?”’ 

We all will acknowledge that there are 
many professing Christians who feel that 
the core of our Christian religion is a 
profound faith in God, a sound doctrine, 
a cherished creed, and finally, a personal 
salvation. These same individuals seem 
to abhor emphasis being placed on Chris- 
tian ethics which is nothing more than 
relationships with men and society. They 
sometimes discredit such emphases as ir- 
revelant to the profound tenets of the 
Christian faith. However, Jesus spent 
most of his ministry, through word and 
example, pointing out to men that a pro- 
found belief in God would and should 
produce a distinctively godly relation- 
ship with man and society. James caught 
the full significance of it when he said, 
“Faith without works is dead.” I am 
confident that all of us would much pre- 
fer to be examined on the soundness of 
our faith than on our relationships with 
men and society. We would much pre- 
fer to have Jesus ask us, “On whom do 
ye believe ?” than to have him ask, “What 
do ye more than others?” The answers 
to the questions are inseparable because 
what we really believe determines our 
relationships with men and society. We 
cannot defend the Lordship of Christ 
without defending the supreme value of 
human personality with which Christian 
ethics deals. 

Briefly, Christian ethics, with empha- 
sis on Christian, can be summed up by 
saying: Whatever ennobles, dignifies and 
liberates human personality is good; 
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whatever belittles, degrades, or destroys 
human personality is evil. 


In Business Relations 

Is there sufficient evidence of our faith 
and doctrine as we deal with individual 
personalities in our business relations? 
Do we center our interest always on the 
profit column—forgetting what some of 
our processes are doing to human person- 
alities? Do we fail to recognize that an 
employee’s job is a sacred thing? Behind 
that job is a home, a wife, and a child. 
Do we say business is business and let the 
chips fall where they will? Before mov- 
ing to Bristol I was in a church where I 
was asked to accompany a class of boys 
on a visit to a family that was destitute 
and in need. The family consisted of a 
partially crippled father, an overworked 
mother and four children under twelve. 
They lived in a rented, dilapidated, un- 
painted, three-room house. In fact, the 
house was unsafe for human habitation. 
The mother’s main request was to see if 
someone could get the owner to release a 
garnishment against her wages. Because 
of illness she was thirty days behind in 
her rent. The rent amounted to sixteen 
dollars. 


You can imagine my embarrassment 
when I found that this house and sixteen 
like it were owned by an elder. I knew 
this man and there were many areas of 
his life which were noble. However, in 
his business relationship with his tenants, 
there was no evidence of his faith in the 
goodness of God. “What do ye more 
than others? . . . Do not even the pub- 
licans and sinners the same?” 

What is our approach to the race prob- 
lem? Do we ignore the fact that skin 
and color are superficial in comparison 
with the spiritual truth that every man 
of every race is a personality? How do 
we encounter a concrete problem in this 
realm? We wall off the problem with an 
impervious shell of prejudice, thereby, 
forbidding what we profess to believe 





WHERE THERE’S YOUR WILL 


THERES A / W— 


From your legacy of Christ’s saving grace 
to you—perhaps you, too, will want to 
make a bequest. A bequest in your legal will 
that someday will help lead thousands of 
unchurched people in our Southland into the 
Way; thereby making your money immortal 
as a gift that lives—and loves—after you. 


There’s the Way in your will. 


from having a relationship to the prob- 
lem. ‘“‘What do ye more than others?” 


Customs That Blight 


Is it possible that we, with a profound 
faith in the Lordship of Christ, can be- 
come reactionaries and defenders of the 
status quo in society—even when we 
know that what we defend is evil? To 
exalt any tradition, institution or custom 
above the human and social good is to 
sink to the level of the scribes and Pha- 
risees. Do we as elders develop spiritual 
blind spots and defend institutions and 
customs even though they degrade human 
personality ? 

In an industrial community of which 
I have knowledge, the manufacturers of 
the community organized themselves. 
They agreed that no manufacturer would 
employ an individual from another plant 
under any conditions. Even when one 
manufacturer pointed out the evil of such 
a system, he was ignored and was in ill 
repute with the group. However, five 
years later, union activities were started 
in this community. The leaders of this 
manufacturing group were the first to 
proclaim such as immoral] and un-Amer- 
ican. “What do ye more than others?” 

There is a momentous question before 
our church today. We all agree in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church that Christ 
is the Head of our church. How then do 
we approach this proposal of union? We 
have divided ourselves into two camps. 
We display prejudices and engage in un- 
holy name-calling. We impute bad mo- 
tives to our fellow-churchmen. We have 
even pictured those Presbyterians north 
of the Southland as our adversaries who 
are not to be trusted. 

Regardless of our individual opinions, 
does it not seem preposterous that we as 
a body who believe in Christ cannot walk 
together in love and respect even though 
we differ on this question. If we cannot, 
“What do ye more than others?” 


My fellow-churchmen, I am sincere 





“Facing the Future with Your 
for CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH” 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPREHENSIVE BOOKLET 
G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341 -B- Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 


Dept. 1 Atlanta, Ga. 
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in believing that we should constantly 
examine ourselves. In deep humility I 
ask that you join me in asking and re- 
asking ourselves two questions. First, in 
religious privilege is there not danger 
and peril? Secondly, “What do ye more 
than others? . . . Do not even the pub- 
licans and sinners the same?” 


If Christ Is Lord... 


I believe we will immediately conclude 
that a deep faith in the Lordship of 


Christ is inseparable from Godly rela- ° 


tionships with men and society. We may 
decide that to be effective defenders of 
our faith there must be distinctive evi- 
dences of Godliness and goodness in our 
relationship with man and society. 

We might learn a great lesson from the 
strategy of the Communists. In the be- 
ginning they did not forbid religious wor- 
ship, but they did declare that no church 
or religious group could participate in 
any type of social program for the better- 
ment of man, or render any charitable 
service to the individual or society. They 
knew full well, crafty as they are, that 
if they could force the church to limit its 
program to worship, to faith, yea, to doc- 
trine, but stripped of Godly relationships 
with people and society, that the church 
would perish. 

Could it be that they understood better 
than we the declaration of James: “Faith 
without works is dead”? Could it be 
possible that they comprehended better 
than we the eternal truth expressed by our 
Lord, “Ye shall know them by their 
fruits” ? 


Our Heavenly Father, move us to un- 
derstand in whom we believe. May our 
religious convictions not be as a soothing, 
righteous, opiate, but rather as a dynamic 
challenge to adventure. May we dare to 
apply the great principles of our Master 
to those areas of our lives which have 
been darkened or grayed by our own 
spiritual blindspots. May we dare to 
venture our spiritual convictions beyond 
the realm of mere respectability and cul- 
ture. May we dare to venture our spirit- 
ual knowledge to those darkened or gray- 
ed areas of our lives in which economic, 
social and political greed prevail. May 
we dare to allow our faith to venture be- 
yond the mere formalism of a church pew, 
but rather into the work days of the week 
where the real worth of man is deter- 
mined. Finally, may we dare to ask sin- 
cerely to have in us even a reflection of 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus. It is 
in his name that we make these petitions. 
AMEN. 





NEXT WEEK... 


Editorial interpretation and evalua- 
tion of the historic 94th General Assem- 
bly. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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ty I Chickasha! 
A Durango! Pocatello! Albuquerque! 
: Laramie! 
t, in Kalispell or Ogallala—just to name a few. 
nger And only time would ever tell 
on Which towns died—which towns grew... 
aa ...- Good men. Bad men. Walking down 
the street... 
... Building up the country. 
Building it up right.” 

Long-horn cattle are rounded up, mus- 
lude tangs are caught from wild herds to be 
> of tamed for work horses, the “cows” are 
rela- ° driven on the long Chisholm trail. 
may “To meet the Kansas Pacific 
S of At the town of Abilene 
evi- The biggest cattle buying town 
our A man has ever seen.” 

Brief camping along the way is inter- 
» the rupted by a stampede which must be 
» be- stopped, rivers are forged. The differ- 
men. ences between the drivers and the home- 
urch MODERATORS—Samuel C. Weir (left) is shown presenting the gavel to teaders who string fences to mark the 
e in Albert E. Kelly, who succeeded him as Moderator of the United Presbyterian borders of their holdings, barring access 
tter- General Assembly. Dr. Kelly is executive secretary-treasurer of the Board ‘o the unmarked “highways” are sym- 
able of Administration. The Church of Scotland’s new Moderator is Ernest David _bolized by a single shot. This alone has 
They Jarvis (right), minister of Wellington church, Glasgow, for the past 25 years. furnished many plots and the enactment 
that —RNS Photos. of great violence in other films. 
it it We come to the present day cowbo 
— MOVIE OF THE MONTH* : aedleneneicnch as canbe iow 
hips 
urch THE ’ 

| COWBOY Here’s a booklet that may 
etter It is often stated—with or without con- 
‘aith firming statistics—that the most popular 
t be American films at home and abroad are a. ° * * L | > | 
etter westerns. If this is true, THE COW- answel youl pl obiem exact y 
» our BOY, produced and directed by Elmo 
their Williams and presented by Lippert Pic- 
tures, Inc., should be enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It is entertaining, beautifully . : 
photographed in Eastman Color, in Mex- Our annuity gift plan Fang ae see to “5 i - 
— ico, Arizona and New Mexico and has all et attractive income tor their declining years, and also to 
do the true marks of authenticity. This is eave a substantial gift to help spread the Gospel. 
hing, not a “roaring, tooting” melodrama with Upon the gift to our Foreign Mission Work of any sum from 
amic outlaws rustling cattle and shooting up = $100 up, we will agree to pay the donor (or anyone he desig- 
re to the saloon, it is a factual narrative tell- nates) a fixed sum every six months as long as he lives, the 
aster ing “how it was” and bringing us, amount of payment being based on the recipient's age. 
have through chronological stages to “how it An attractive income is thus guaranteed to the recipient for life, 
own - J, unaffected by depressions or other adversities that would 
re to Several old-timers—“the youngest was _ affect the yield on other investments. None of the gift is used 
yond 74 and the oldest wouldn’t tell’’—set the for mission work until our lifetime obliga- 
| cul- nostalgic mood in their recollections of tion has been completed. 
irit- the old Southwest as they first saw it These are ether elfractive features te be 
—— “when the grass was belly high.” These found in annuity gifts. Write today for 
omic, veterans of the lonely trail contribute a copy of our FREE booklet that gives 
May their views of the cowboy’s life, their you all the details: "A Gacuntend 
e be- rugged and lined faces with keen, far- Lifetime Investment with Mutual 
pew, seeing eyes look back to the dangerous Benefits for Yourself and Others.” 
week past. What they have to tell makes a 
leter- lively story recorded on the screen with 
¢ sin- excellent continuity. The script written Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
on of by Lorraine Williams reaches frequent 
It is poetic quality, in a down-to-earth, honest BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
tions. way. Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
“Then cows was walking north. 
The railroads was building west. *. O. Gn O09 
And where they met—a town was start- NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
... Austin and Laredo. Tascosa, Santa 
‘alua- Fe. 
— *Rated by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. 
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whose work is still breaking broncos, 
caring for cattle on the wide but fenced 
ranges. 

This is one western which omits the 
saloon. “Cowboys don’t have callouses 
on their elbows from leaning on bars,” 
their recreations are the Saturday night 
square dance and the local rodeo. 

Several songs with hummable tunes are 
part of the story. The background music, 
composed and conducted by Carl Brandt 
is more than folklore airs, it emphasizes 
the mood of the narrative in a descrip- 
tive, vital manner. 

This film should find a permanent 
place in the archives of Americana. It is 
history on the move, part and parcel of 
our past and a portion of our living pres- 
ent. FOR: Family. 


MAN WITH A MILLION (J. Arthur 
Rank Presentation. United Artists Re- 
lease). This comedy of manners based on 
Mark Twain’s humorous tale, “The Mil- 
lion Pound Note,” tells of the adventures 
of a penniless American in London at the 
turn of the century. He is given a bona 
fide currency note by two eccentric elderly 
Englishmen as a wager. The story is 
enacted in a delightful vein to prove that 
the possession of riches can provide every- 
thing as long as it is believed to exist or, 
in modern parlance, the mighty power 
of credit, once established. 

This is a believable story carried to the 
height of satirical expression. Trades- 
men, everyday people, hotel minions and 
the cream of society are all awed by 
MONEY. There is also the speculator 
anxious to profit from the reflected glory 
of a rich acquaintance. Romance comes 
along attractively and even intrigue shows 
a menacing shadow Set in the lavish 
backgrounds and with the furbelows of 
the Edwardian era, directed with humor, 
acted with great skill, helped with bright 
dialogue and the advantage of an excel- 
lent musical score, this is most pleasur- 
able entertainment. In Technicolor. FOR: 
Adults, Young People. 


GO, MAN, GO! (United Artists). An 
excellent portrayal of the professional 
basketball favorites, the Harlem Globe- 
trotters, with a lesson in race relations 
all the more effective for never being 
mentioned. This film tells the story of 


CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
PLANNED FOR FORMOSA 


New York (RNS)—Plans to estab- 
lish the first Christian university on 
Formosa moved a step forward with the 
announcement here of two $50,000 gifts 
for the first two buildings—a chapel and 
a library. 

Henry P. Van Dusen, president of the 
United Board for Christian Colleges in 
China, announced the gifts at the board’s 
22nd annual dinner. The board, an in- 
terdenominational agency which main- 
tained 12 colleges in China before the 
Communist conquest, is sponsoring the 
new Formosan school. 

One of the gifts, Dr. Van Dusen said, 
is from the Henry Luce Foundation. It 
is to be used for a chapel in memory of 
Henry Winters Luce, pioneer China mis- 
sionary educator and father of the editor- 
in-chief of Time, Life and Fortune mag- 
azines. 

The other gift is for a library in mem- 
ory of the late Nelson P. and Rachel A. S. 
Wheeler, also China missionaries. It is 
being given by members of the Wheeler 
family. 


Near Taichung 


To be known as Tunghai (Fastern 
Sea) University, the school is planned 
on a 345-acre site near Taichung. This 
city of 250,000 is about 100 miles south 


the team’s beginnings through the initia- 
tive and faithful interest of the coach 
and promoter Abe Saperstein. It is an in- 
troduction rather than a sequel to the 
earlier picture. The players themselves 
take their own parts and the actors im- 
personating others are most convincing. 
Alex North’s music is beautifully suited 
to the film. Clean sport is offered as an 
ideal. Ethical values, such as loyalty 
and support of a good cause are well pre- 
sented. Basketball games furnish added 
entertainment. FOR: Family. 
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IMPORTANT TO: 


Pre-Publication offer: 60¢. 
ORDER NOW and save 20%. 
A 63-page book, paper bound. 
upon publication, for 60¢. 








GOD'S WILL AND OURS 


An introduction to the Problem of 
Freedom, Foreordination and Faith 
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of Taipei, Formosa’s capital. 

Ground for the school was broken by 
Vice President Nixon last November, and 
a Chinese staff member of a New York 
architectural firm is planning the build- 
ings. United Board officials estimated 
that $750,000 will be needed for con- 
struction during 1954-55. 

The officials said the university’s in- 
augural date has not been set, but that 
the Tunghai board of directors, consist- 
ing largely of Chinese Christian leaders 
on Formosa, is pressing for the formation 
of a freshman class before the end of 
this year. 

At the dinner here, Dr. Teh Yao Wu, 
former member of the Chinese delegation 
to the United Nations and newly-ap- 
pointed dean of Tunghai, said that “in 
this age of dark forces, intense emotion- 
alism and ideological schism, this Chris- 
tian institution of higher learning is a 
gleam of light of assurance to those who 
will venture forth in quest for knowl- 
edge.” 

The university, he said, “will be a 
challenge to many young men and women 
in Taiwan (Formosa) who will be en- 
rolled in a Christian university probably 
for the first time in their lives. They 
will meet, work with and benefit by the 
thoughts and experiences of Christian 
scholars or scholars with Christian back- 
grounds from their own country and from 
other lands. 

“They will be challenged to live up to 
Christian ideals, and further challenged 
to provide the kind of leadership dedi- 
cated to serve their fellow countrymen 
and their fellow men.” 


Long Needed 


United Board leaders described the 
proposed school as ‘‘an answer to a need 
long and keenly felt by the people of 
Formosa for an institution of Christian 
higher education.” 

The island now has only one univer- 
sity. Last year it could admit only 1,000 
students out of 10,000 middle school 
graduates who took entrance examina- 
tions, Thomas W. Graham reported. Dr. 
Graham, retired dean of the Oberlin (O.) 
School of Theology, was sent by the 
United Board to Formosa for nearly a 
year to work with Tunghai’s preparatory 
committee. 

Dr. Graham said that religious and 
government leaders on Formosa “hope 
that Tunghai University will help to 
stabilize the Christian situation in Tai- 
wan.” He said that nearly 50 different 
missionary organizations have begun 
work on Formosa since the Communist 
conquest of the mainland caused many 
Chinese to migrate to the island. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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JESUS OUR EXAMPLE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 4, 1954 
Luke 2:40-52 


Our lessons for the next three months 
will deal with “Growth in Christian Liv- 
ing.” The course is based on the prin- 
ciple that Christians are expected to grow 
continuously in Christian faith, charac- 
ter and life and that there are means 
which God has provided for this growth. 
The studies begin with a consideration 
of Jesus as example and Lord. 


|. About His Father’s Business 

The incident in Jesus’ boyhood which 
Luke describes is infinitely precious, part- 
ly because it is the only authentic inci- 
dent that has come to us from Jesus’ boy- 
hood and youth. In later days men al- 
lowed their imaginations to run riot, and 
we have in the Apocryphal (spurious) 
gospels stories of how Jesus made spar- 
rows out of clay and clapped his hands 
and they flew away; how he was angry 
with a boy who dashed against his shoul- 
der, and how at a word from Jesus the 
boy withered and died; how when a great 
scholar came to teach Jesus, Jesus ut- 
terly confounded him and rebuked him 
for his ignorance and presumption. Such 
stories have no historical value; they 
show us rather how so many in the early 
centuries who claimed to honor Jesus 
totally missed his spirit (and it is not 
completely otherwise today). 

Luke tells us that Jesus grew up in 
a religious household. His parents reg- 
ularly fulfilled their religious obligations 
(cf. 2:21,22,39) and more. According 
to the Mosaic law, every male Jew was 
supposed to go to Jerusalem three times 
during the year to attend the three great 
feasts. After the dispersion the law 
could not be kept, but most Palestinian 
Jews went at least once a vear. Mary 
was not required to go, but accompanied 
her husband regularly, because of her 
natural piety. 

The incident which Luke recounts oc- 
curred when Jesus was twelve years old. 
This was a critical age and turning point 
in the life of a Jewish boy. He began at 
this time to learn a trade for his own sup- 
port. He became at the same time a ‘son 
of the law,’ and began to observe its or- 
dinances. At this age, too, the Jewish boy 
began to act upon his own responsibility 
and to take care of himself. Jesus’ parents 
went this year as usual to the Passover 
and Jesus went with them. 

Missing him on the journey home, they 
returned to Jerusalem and found him at 
last in the temple, probably on the ter- 
race where members of the Sanhedrin 
gave public instruction on Sabbath and 
feast days. The rabbis were sitting on 
benches in a circle. The listeners, among 
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whom was the boy Jesus, in a rapture 
of interest, squatting on the ground. 

We must not imagine that Jesus was 
instructing the rabbis. The great teach- 
ers who assembled at the temple taught 
those who would gather near by asking 
questions and inspiring other questions 
in return. Jesus, by the aptness of his 
answers and the wisdom of his questions, 
amazed both his teachers and all those 
who heard. But he was a scholar and 
not an instructor. 

The parents were astonished, struck 
with admiration, as the strong Greek 
word means. Even they had not fully 
realized the power of their remarkable 
son. Nonetheless there is a hint of re- 
proach in Mary’s words: “Son, why have 
you treated us so? Behold, your father 
and I have been looking for you anxious- 
ly.” 

Jesus replied, “How is it that you 
sought me? Did you not know that I 
must be in my Father’s house.” This is 
the translation preferred by Moffatt and 
A. T. Robertson, two of our greatest 
Greek scholars, which has been adopted 
by the RSV. But the last clause may 
also be translated, “about my Father’s 
business.” Mary had said, “Your father 
and I,” referring to Joseph. Jesus an- 
swered with “my Father,” referring to 
his Father in heaven. 

Jesus’ surprise that his parents did 
not know where to look for him indi- 
cates that his love for the things of God 
must have been marked long before this. 
His words suggest that already he recog- 
nized that there was an unusual relation- 
ship between the Father and himself. His 
spiritual relationship to God was the 
dominating influence of his life. And 
he was determined this early to follow 
God’s will for his life. 

This story, says Daniel Russell, 

“suggests a family situation which is 
not uncommon. Whenever a child passes 
beyond paternal government to the asser- 
tion of his own personality, something 
like the experience of Jesus’ family oc- 
curs. The child, whether the parents 
recognize the fact or not, has in addition 
to his home ties a personal destiny. He 
is not only his parents’ child; he is a 
person in his own right, a child of God. 

“The story also suggests a common ex- 
perience in the field of social and reli- 
gious reform. Every great reformer has 
been upbraided by those from whose way 
of life he breaks forth. He learns to ex- 
pect to be called recreant to his obliga- 
tions and a traitor to his class. The 
Father’s business is never easy.” (Medi- 
tations for Men, published by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press) 

Jesus’ independent action, his knowl- 
edge of his divine sonship, did not mean 


however any lack of obedience to or con- 
sideration for his parents. He returned 
to Nazareth and, as Moffatt translates the 
verse, “did as they told him,” causing his 
mother to treasure many hallowed mem- 
ories. 


Il. His Fourfold Growth 


Luke 2:40 summarizes Jesus’ child- 
hood from the time when Joseph and 
Mary moved back to Nazareth, up to his 
twelfth year. “The child grew,” says 
Luke, ‘‘and became strong, filled with 
wisdom; and the favor of God was upon 
him.” We learn from this verse (1) that 
Jesus, as a child, grew physically and 
waxed strong, a hearty and vigorous boy. 
Judging from his later life, he was an 
out-of-doors boy. His body was made 
robust by work with his father in the 
carpenter’s shop of Nazareth. His phys- 
ical strength stood him in good stead and 
is apparent in his busy ministry. (2) 
He grew mentally, ‘‘becoming filled” with 
wisdom. The Greek form indicates that 
the process of filling with wisdom kept 
pace with his bodily growth. (3) Jesus, 
as a boy, also grew spiritually, for the 
grace of God was upon him. 

Luke 2:52 summarizes the eighteen 
years that follow the incident which we 
have considered. The Greek indicates 
that Jesus kept growing in wisdom and 
in stature and in favor with God and 
man. It was then a fourfold growth: 
physical, mental, social and spiritual. 

“That he advanced in favor with God 
plainly indicates that there was moral 
and spiritual growth. At each stage he 
was perfect for that stage, but the perfec- 
tion of a child is inferior to the perfection 
of a man; it is the difference between per- 
fect innocence and perfect holiness.” 

What are the factors that stimulated 
Jesus’ growth as boy and youth? The 
Bible indicates only in part, and that 
indirectly rather than directly. It is 
clear, for one thing, that Jesus grew up 
in a home where there was love between 
husband and wife, and a real love of 
the parents for their children. Harmo- 
nious development would have been dif- 
ficult otherwise. Studies reveal that an 
undue proportion of our juvenile delin- 
quents come from broken homes. And 
if there is a lack of love or respect be- 
tween husband and wife the children are 
apt to have distorted or twisted person- 
alities, neuroses from which it is hard 
for them to escape. 

It is a home in which there was effec- 
tive discipline, for Jesus, we read, “went 
down with them and came to Nazareth 
and was obedient to them.’ Parents do 
not benefit their children when they al- 
low them to grow up without discipline, 
to do always just as they please. And 
the man or woman who has not learned 
to discipline himself will not make the 
most of his life. 

It was a home in which labor was 
honored, and in which Jesus learned to 
earn his own livelihood by the sweat of 
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his brow. We can be sure that Jesus 
played as other children played; we know 
that he was taught to read and write, as 
every Jewish boy was taught; but he was 
also taught to work with his hands. Jo- 
seph, his foster father, was a carpenter, 
and Jesus also labored at the bench, 
until the time came for him to lay down 
his tools and begin his Messianic labors. 


“If I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land, 
Nor jewels countless as the sand, 
All in the balance flung, 
Could weigh the value of that thing 
Round which his fingers once did cling. 


“If I could have the table Christ 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowns of kings or kings to be 
As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood he made- 
The Lord of Lords who learned a trade. 


“Yes, but his hammer still is shown 
By honest hands that toil, 
And round his table men sit down; 
And all are equals, with a crown 
Nor gold nor pearls can soil; 

The shop of Nazareth was bare 

But brotherhood was builded there.” 
—Charles M. Sheldon in Christ in Poetry. 

Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark and 

Hazel Davis Clark, Published by As- 
sociation Press. 

Jesus must have learned something of 
the meaning of brotherhood from his 
mother’s knees. We cannot read the 
Magnificat, that beautiful psalm that 
came to Mary’s lips as she contemplated 
the birth of her son—‘he has .. . ex- 
alted those of low degree; he has filled 
the hungry with good things’—and then 
turn to the beatitudes as reported by Luke 
(6:20-21), without realizing that Mary 
had planted seeds which later bore their 
fruit. 

Joseph and Mary, we may be sure, 
were concerned with Jesus’ health, with 
his education, with his training to earn 
a livelihood, with his acquiring a right 
attitude toward people; they also assumed 
responsibility for his spiritual develop- 
ment. We would be certain of that, if 
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there were nothing else, from the fact that 
shortly after his birth “they brought him 
up to Jerusalem to present him to the 
Lord” (Luke 2:22), and from the fact 
that they “went to Jerusalem every year 
at the feast of the Passover’ (Luke 
2:41). 

When we read that “Jesus increased 
in wisdom and in stature, and in favor 
with God and man,” we must not forget 
that Joseph and Mary did what they 
could to make such development possible. 


Ill. Our Children’s Growth 


Jesus’ growth was well rounded. As 
a boy and as a young man he grew phys- 
ically, mentally, socially and spiritually. 
We cannot be content with a less com- 
plete standard for our children or for 
our neighbor’s children. How can we 
best secure this fourfold growth for our 
own children? What responsibility do 
we have for securing the possibility of 
such well-rounded growth for our neigh- 
bor’s children, for underprivileged chil- 
dren, for Negro children? In your own 
community what opportunities are there 
for this sort of growth? Are they avail- 
able for all the children of the commu- 
nity? 

Consider in this connection the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court: 


“Today education is perhaps the most 
important function of state and local gov- 
ernment. ... It is a principal instrument 
in awakening the child to cultural values, 
in preparing him for later professional 
training, and in helping him to adjust 
normally to his environment. In these 
days it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an ed- 
ucation. Such an opportunity, where the 
state has undertaken to provide it, is a 
right which must be made available to 
all on equal terms.” Even if physical 
facilities are equal, said the court, there 
are intangible factors which prevent “sep- 
arate” from being “equal.” “To separate 
(Negro children) from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely because of 
their race generates a feeling of inferior- 
ity as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds in 
a way unlikely ever to be undone. ... We 
conclude that in the field of public educa- 
tion the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ 
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has no place. Separate educational facil- 
ities are inherently unequal.” 


Are there any Christian principles in- 
volved here? 

What are the positive dangers in the 
way of physical, mental, social and spirit- 
ual development that exist in your com- 
munity? Are the moving pictures, for 
example, a help or a menace? What 
about television? What about the so- 
called comics, the horror magazines ? 

How long should growth continue? 
Some years ago Dr. Foreman wrote in the 
columns of this paper: 


“If your soul is not growing—if you 
are not growing, you are aging an eternity 
before your time. You should be wiser 
now than you were awhile ago. You should 
be outgrowing some of the formulas that 
looked so neat and complete to you when 
you were younger. You should be more 
flexible, more adaptible than you were a 
while ago. Your spiritual nerves should 
be more sensitive, your spiritual muscles 
more round and firm. To harden into one 
set form, to acquire a spiritual shape 
which cannot change, is to deny your 
youth. It is to suffer infantile paralysis 
of the soul. Your body will finally cease 
to grow, your metabolism will run down, 
but why allow yourself to shrivel with 
the flesh? Though you live to be a hun- 
dred your soul is still too young to stop 
growing.” 

M.K.W. Heicher reminds us in his 
Meditations for Days and Seasons (Har- 
per and Brothers), that 

“an adult can change his wants. He 
ean shift his desires from things inferior 
to things superior. ... An adult can mul- 
tiply and enlarge his appreciation. An 
adult can develop friendships. . .. An 
adult can choose ever higher loyalties 
and strengthen them. An adult can sur- 
mount adversity and thereby achieve no- 
bility. ... An adult can stand up squarely 
to his sin... . An adult can grow because 
an adult can worship God. 

“Here is some imaginary person. He 
denies everything stated above. ‘I cannot 
change my wants; I cannot multiply and 
enlarge my appreciations; I cannot de- 
velop friendships; I cannot strengthen my 
loyalties; I cannot surmount adversities; 
I cannot stand up before my sin; I can- 
not worship.’ This man’s not in an im- 
possible situation. I maintain, sir, that 
you can be converted! 

“‘Converted’—it is an old fashioned 
word. It means that even as Jesus took 
twelve and by the contact of his person- 
ality set their lives a-growing, so he can 
take us, stimulate us, cause us to grow 
into his very likeness. Thank God an 
adult can grow.” 


And no one of us will ever cease to 
grow, if we maintain living fellowship 
with Jesus who “increased in wisdom and 
in stature, and in favor with God and 


” 


man. 


Lesson topie and Scripture selections copyrighted by 
the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Footnote to Acts 13 and 14 


MISSIONS: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HE first missionary journey of Paul 
peer Barnabas is a good illustration 
of how the Bible furnishes us a guide for 
principles and practice. In general, we 
can say: The principles of the Bible are 
always sound; they are as good today as 
they ever were. The practice described 
or prescribed in the Bible, when that was 
in line with what was understood to be 
the will of God, was sound then, but 
may not be desirable or in any sense our 
duty today; and yet when conditions are 
similar, even the most primitive practice 
may well be our model, where that prac- 
tice is in line with the unchanging prin- 
ciples. 

It does not make any difference wheth- 
er we call the mission of Paul and Barna- 
bas “home” or “foreign.” If you had 
asked either of them, they might not have 
understood the distinction. They were 
moving around in the same Roman Em- 
pire, under the same government. They 
were moving around the eastern Medi- 
terranean, in much the same culture. 
They would use the same Greek language 
they had used in Antioch. So it was quite 
as much a home mission as a foreign mis- 
sion. 


ote of their practices on this and 
subsequent projects we do not follow, 
and feel no call to follow, because our 
conditions are different, also because we 
are different ourselves, perhaps. For one 
thing, neither Paul nor Barnabas had 
had what a mission board today would 
consider “adequate” training. Both Paul 
and Barnabas, if ordained today, would 
have to come under the “extraordinary 
clause,” and we find by experience it 
doesn’t do to load the mission field with 
men and women of little education. 

Also there was no “Board of World 
Missions.” The missionaries’ backing 
came from one local church; and, so far 
as we know, this backing was not finan- 
cial. No salary was promised and none 
paid. Further, there was no settled work 
organized, in the way we are accustomed 
to find today. There were no mission 
compounds. No missionary settled down, 
or in fact stayed in any place longer than 
a few weeks. 

There was no “mission station” any- 
where. These things did not and do not 
make later generations of Christians feel 
they must be copied in every detail, for 
those men were pioneers, and we can fol- 
low the spirit of the pioneers without 
wearing their clothes, or traveling in their 
covered wagons. 
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HERE were, however, a number of 

points of practice which the church 
today follows very closely. One is that 
missionaries were, and are, sent out by 
groups. The day is past when a typical 
intelligent church thinks it has fulfilled 
its missionary obligation by putting a 
few, lone, hermit-preachers into the 
jungle. That was not the way of the 
early church, and it has never been ef- 
fective. If any missionary ever could 
have been trusted to succeed by himself, 
Paul was the man. But he never tried 
it. 

Another point of practice is that Barn- 
abas and Saul set out by following the 
line of least resistance. They went first 
to the nearest district, Cyprus, which was, 
in fact, Barnabas’ old home. He would 
have “connections” there. They would 
work in synagogues first where they had 
an invitation, for Paul as a Jerusalem 
rabbi would have the same welcome that 
a D.D. from a distinguished seminary 
would have today. There was a flexi- 
bility about the methods in that early 
journey, an adapting to the circumstances 
in each place, which is carried out in the 
best missionary practice to this day. 

Again, the first missionary journey 
consisted in part of re-visiting towns al- 
ready evangelized, and the formation of 
simple organization—in short, the es- 
tablishment of, “indigenous” native-to- 
the-soil congregations, officered by local 
people. Just why the setting up of 
indigenous churches should be regarded 
as a novel and radical policy it is hard 
to see, when the example is before us 
from those earliest times. A foreign-led 
church will always be under a handicap. 
The strongest churches in China today, 
for example, are those where native lead- 
ership was early trained and put in 
charge. 

Another point where we follow the 
practice of Acts is in sending out mis- 
sionaries by the church. There have been 
exceptions, but in general the lone-wolf 
missionary, responsible to no church, is 
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far less effective than the missionary who 
has a church behind him, supporting him, 
praying for him, advising him, even, if 
need be, disciplining him. Paul, when 
he returned from his journeys, always 
reported to the church. The council at 
Jerusalem decided in his favor, but Paul 
by appealing to that council recognized 
the right of the church to decide matters 
of policy. 

One other important feature in which 
early practice is the model for all later 
missionaries: Central in the work of the 
missionary is the preaching of the gospel. 
“We've a story to tell to the nations. .. .” 
Granted all that could be said—and Paul 
said it himself—about the importance of 
the missionary’s life as backing up the 
gospel; still the telling of the good news 
is at the heart of it all. Nothing else 
can take its place. 





oo ae the practice of the 
earliest missionaries were certain 
principles which are as good as they were 
then. One is the principle of outreach. 
Our own church has written into its Con- 
fession of Faith an affirmation that sup- 
port of missions is an obligation of all 
Christians. If we leave missions to a 
faithful few ministers and women, if we 
regard it as a kind of technical or sen- 
timental speciality, we have forgotten not 
only the practice but the principles known 
to the church at Antioch. 

Second is the principle of sending out 
the best. The church could ill spare 
Barnabas and Saul, of course. They 
were the best they had. But it was seen 
to be important that where Christianity 
comes newly, comes as a rival of other 
faiths, our faith should be represented 
by the best Christians we can lay our 
hands on, with the best possible training. 

A third principle is that of faith. Hu- 
manly speaking, no man could predict 
what would come of that venture out of 
Antioch. Humanly speaking, no mis- 
sionary and no Board knows what the 
morrow may bring forth. Does anyone 
believe that the future in Korea, in Afri- 
ca, in India, or anywhere else, is a future 
he can chart? The mission boards do 
not think so; the missionaries do not. 
But in faith they send, in faith they sail; 
for this is the Holy Spirit’s work, not 
our own. 
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MIINIS TERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Horace L. Thomas from Charlotte, 
N. C., to 209 W. North First St., Shelby- 
ville, Ill. 

William E. Phipps, recently complet- 
ing graduate study in Scotland, will serve 
the First church, Waynesboro, Va., dur- 
ing the summer absence of C. Newman 
Faulconer. 

Malcolm McAfee, assistant professor 
of sociology at Georgia Tech, will become 
associate professor of sociology at David- 
son College, N. C., next fall. 

Ernest L. Stoffel from Alpine, Tenn., 
to Third church, 3358 McHenry Ave., 
Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 

Edwin E. Hancock 
Texas, to 1310 
Texas. 

John Morrison from Luebo to Conseil 
Protestant du Congo, B. P. 4138, Leopold- 
ville-Ouest, Belgian Congo, Africa. 

J. Edward Craig from Bessemer, N. C., 
to Effingham, S. C. 

Ellis L. Oakes from 
C., to Great Falls, S. C. 








Gainesville, 
Greenville, 


from 
Park St., 


Rocky Mount, 


N. 
WILLIAM BLACK AWARD 

Thomas B. Ruff, pastor of the Topsail 
and Delgado churches, Wilmington, N.C., 
was award the William Black Citation 
at the recent commencement of Presby- 
terian Junior College, Maxton, N. C. This 
award goes annually to a minister on the 
basis of his success in reviving and 
building up small churches in Virginia 
and North Carolina. 


DEATHS 


Arthur J. Gossip, 81, noted 
writer and professor of practical the 
ology at Trinity College, University of 
Glasgof, Scotland, died recently in Glas 
gow. He retired from his teaching post 
in 1945 and was succeeded by James 
Pitt-Watson, last Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland’s General Assembly. 


preacher, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
C. Arild Olsen 
tive secretary of the Division of Chris- 
tian Life and Work of the National Coun 
cil. This division carries on most of the 
program of the former Federal Council 
of Churches. Mr. Olsen is the first lay- 
man to head a major division of the 
Council. He has been associate executive 
secretary since 1951 and he now suc 
Roswell P. Barnes, named asso- 
ciate general secretary of the Council. 


ceeds 


has been named execu- 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Wm. E. Hill, Jr., was recently honored 
by the West End church, Hopewell, Va., 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of his continuous service to that congre- 
gation—beginning the summer before 
he entered the seminary. 
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Feature issues of 
1954 MODERATORS 

Wade H. Boggs, 341-C Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N .E., Atlanta 5, Ga., Presbyterian, 
U SS. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Maryville, Tenn., 
Presbyterian, USA. 

Albert E. Kelly, 209 9th St., 
burgh 22, Pa., United Presbyterian. 

C. O. Williams, 3317 W. 12th St., Little 
Rock Ark., A. R. P. Elected to assume 
office next year: M. B. Grier, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Gerrett T. Vander Lugt, president of 
Central College, Pella, la., President, 
Reformed Church in America. 

Ernest David Jarvis, Wellington 
church, Glasgow, Church of Scotland. 

John Knowles, Tullyish church, Ban- 
bridge, County Down, Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. 

James L. W. McLean, 
church, Vancouver, B.C., 
Church in Canada. 
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Courses in Bible, Christian Education, Church Music, Religious 
Drama taught by men and women of distinction in their fields. 

Write for bulletin. 
PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL, Director of Summer Session 
3400 Brook Road Richmond 27, Virginia 











KING COLLEGE Z 
Presbyterian @ Coeducational @ Founded 1867 

Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business education. FOUR 
TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant 
in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work, Sixty-acre campus. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and illustrated booklet. Board, 
room, and tuition $730 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 








